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clasped in close embrace, This is a common feature in Tibetan
iconography and illustrates a doctrine which has been the sub-
ject of uninformed and derogatory comment under the name
of " Tantrism," a word derived from the books in which it is
expounded, called the Tantras. According to their peculiar
symbolism, each divine Being is represented as a pair, composed
of a male or non-acting and a female or creative principle. The
latter is spoken of as the consort or wife of the former: in
Sanskrit she is called Shakti and an adept of this school is
called a Shakta. The Tantras themselves are primarily of Hindu
origin, being the latest set of sacred writings to be codified.
Their inspiration is considered to be the Word of Shiva Himself;
but there are also a great many Buddhist Tantras of similar
character, though the nomenclature is different. St. Padma,
the earliest Apostle of Tibet, introduced the Doctrine under this
Tantrik form. After him came the succession of the great
Translators, one of whom was Marpa of Hlobrak, of whom I
have spoken so much. In the tndo-Tibetan Cosmogony,. the
process of manifestation of the Divine Power as Form, is con-
ceived as being subject to a rhythm comparable to breath, so
that the expiration corresponds with the Manifesting Act and
the intake of breath with the withdrawal of the Universe back
into itself. Each of these cycles is termed a Kalpa, presided
over by a supreme Buddha-teacher: the Kalpa contains four-
teen Manvantaras, each made up of four Yngas, equivalent to
the gold, silver, bronze and iron ages of European tradition.
Each sub-period has its appropriate scripture, a Tantra being
suited to the needs of the last phase in the cycle, the black age
of decay, when the average degree of spiritual perception is
insufficient to allow of the truth being encountered face to face.
It must then be viewed through a glass darkly, and communi-
cated to the dwindling group of devotees chiefly by means of
symbols.

" All these tilings are done in parables: that seeing they may
see, and not perceive; and hearing they may hear, and not
understand . . . And with many such parables spake He the
word unto them, as they were able to hear it. But without a
parable spake He not unto them."

There are some who, by certain signs, think that the present
time may be the death-throes of one such dark age, the blackest
hour which precedes the dawn.